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TO THE 


MONEY - HOARDERS. 


On the fatal effects of belief in 
Paper-Moncy. 


Kensington, 10. July, 1821. 
My Frienps, 


I mean you who are in the 
middle ranks of life, or, in the 
labouring class, that is to say, 
who labour with the limbs; ‘and 
I have something of very great 
importance to say to you. To 
hoard money-; that is to say, to 
keep itin your own possession, in 
a safe place, is very commend- 
able. 
it is prudent and proper to place 
them out on good security, and 
always on land, which nothing 
but earth-quakes can wholly take 
away. But, when a man has, by 
his industry and economy, saved 
a small sum, the risk of lending 
is far greater than the gain of 
interest. 


When sums become large, 


Interest yields some- 
thing; but, by grasping at it, 
you may the principal. 
And, if any attempt be made to 
get Jarge interest, loss of the 


lose 





whole is pretty sure to be the 
end ; and, indeed, it ought to be 
the end. 

But, then, there are precautions 
to be taken in hoarding ; and, 
above all things, you 6ught to 
take care, that the thing hoarded 
has a value in itself ; a value not 
at alldependant upon public opi- 
nion or whim; a value that nei- 
ther panic nor even the invasion 
of the country can change. In 
short, the thing hoarded ought to 
be gold or silver in some shape or 
other, and, if convenient and 
practicable, in the king’s coin. 


A most lamentable instance of 
the effects of that infatuation, 
which has led men to hoard pa- 
per-money, has just come to my 
knowledge. Another Bank has 
stopped payment in the country. 
A man, who lives in the neigh- 
bourhood of this Bank, and who 
had, more than a year ago, got 
together, by sheer industry and 
economy, 200/. had hoarded it in 
the Notes of this bank. He thought ~ 
himself rich, and his riches safe ; 


for the banker was thought very — 
rich, had a great deal of real pro- 


perty that passed for being his; 
2U ’ 
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and, the poor man, looked, I dare 
say, frequently at his treasure, of 
which he exulted in the posses- 
sion, regarding it. as the sure re- 
source in old.age. Alas! it was 
Any handful of 
rags lying ona dunghill was just 
And, there he is, 


- mo treasure / 


as valuable ! 
his savings all gone in a mo- 
ment ; 
out any provision ; 


himself and wife with- 
and, pro- 
bably, doomed to end their days 
ina poor-house. Such a sum as 
this might have been laid out on 
land, ona house, or might have 
been deposited in mortgage on 
land. But, at any rate, it might 
have been hoarded in godd or in sil- 


ver. What could possess a man to 


hoard hisallin rage! For my part, 


no compassion is due from me to 
such aman. Ihave, for twenty 
years, been endeavouring to make 
men see the dangers of trusting 
to paper-money ; and, if they 
have not read, or having read, 
have not believed me; but have 
profound belief in the paper- 
money cheats, be their ruin their 
reward. 

The stoppage of the Bank in 
question has spread ruin all around 
for many miles. Farmers, trades- 
mep, even labourers, have had 
their all taken away in a moment. 
One man, worth two thousand 
pounds the day before, was left 
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without a shilling! His all was 
in the accursed paper- mill ! 
Debtors who had more than a 
sufficiency to pay their debts, 
have, by scores, been stripped of 
the means of paying them. Thus 
the ruin takes a wider and a wider 
circle. In short, the part of the 
country, to which I allude, was, 
about five days ago, inthe state 
that the south of Hampshire was 
in at the time when MINcuIN; 
the attorney’s, bank broke, and 
he became a bankrupt; and when 
it was said, that the effect was 
like what wou!d have been pro- 
duced if every third house had 
had the plague raging within its 
The disease called the 
plague is bad enough; but, no 
plague is half so deadly as the 


walls. 


plague of paper-money, which is 
the greatest curse that God, in 
his just wrath, ever suffered to 
fall upon a wicked, degenerate, 
and degraded people. The in- 
fatuation of such a people natu- 
rally reminds us of the state of the. 
debased Israelites, who, ‘‘ having 
*€ eyes would not see, having ears. 
** would not hear ;” and who, 
calling on the prophets, said, 
** prophesy to us smooth things; 
** prophesy to us lies.” 


Will it be said, that, if these 


persons had had their money im 
what is called she Funds, it would 
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then have been safe. - We shall 
see about that presenily ; but, 
let me first address myself to those 
who have.only smald sums to put 
by. 

There can be no doubt, that 
great numhers of such persons 
have already taken advantage of 


the Cash- payments by getting 


sovereigns te put by in the place 
of the base rags which they 
had been weak, and, I must 
say, wicked enough, to hoard. 
if there be any persons, who, 
turning a deaf ear to all the 
warnings that-I have given them, 
still’ persist in hoarding, or hold- 
ing, or using, paper-money, they 
ought to be ruined. Their ruin is 
the-work of their own perverse 
minds. They choose to assist in 
upholding: a system that. daily 
brings some unhappy fellow crea- 
ture to an untimely end; and, 
therefore, they themselves are 
wholly unworthy of compassion. 
The man, who had hoarded the 
two hundred pounds in country- 
bank notes, must have known, 
that he was guilty of that which 
tended to keep ia existence the 
aecursed paper-money. He well 
knew that that paper-money 
tempted many to their ruin and 
produced their ignominious death. 
Could he, then, pride himself in 
his possession of the abominable 
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rags! He has his just reward, 
and let no good man cast an eye 
of pity on him. 

I read ofa house that was burnt 
about a month ago. There were 
70 guineas, in a drawer, which 
was burnt with the house without 
time to go to it for the money. 
But the whole of the 70 guineas, 
the property of an industrious 
tradesman, were found amongst 
the ashes! They were still 70 
If there had been 707. 
in paper-maney, the owner would 
have dost them, and so much would’ 
have been gained by the paper- 
money man that issued them. If 
you lose, by accident, a piece of 
real money, somebody findsit, first » 
or last, and it is still good ; but, 
a note, dropped in the dirt, be- 
comes itself dirt under the first 
foot that happens to light on it. 
Money makes a noise, when it 
falls on any thing hard ; the fall 
of a note, like the step of the 
‘“‘ highly disciplined”’ battalions of 
theft, gives you no warning. The 
absence ofreal money is perceived 
by the want of weight in your 
pocket ; but the note weighs 
nothing, and its aceursed rustle, 
more ominous than that of the 
adder, is imitated by that of any. 
bit of waste-paper. Real money 
in your pocket, when you fall 


into water, comes out-as it went - 
2u23 


guineas. 
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in; but, a villainous note becomes 
mashed and is nothing more than 
a little lamp of bad paste. 

Can this be called money ; and 
can a reasonable creature hoard so 
vile, so utterly a worthless, thing? 
The Bank notes put you in the 
absolute power of every rogue, 
to whom you may have to pay 
money. You have paid him, 
for instance, for a pound’s worth 
of bread. He, after this, gets a 
Sorged note (and he may be lea- 
gued with forgers,mind;) he goes 
and swears, that he got it from you. 
Can 
any man, then, ever be said to 
have paid any thing? And, do 
Even to 


You must pay him again! 


you call this money ? 
pass so vile a thing voluntarily ar- 
gues badness ; and to give a prefe- 
rence to. it 
little short of roguery. As to 
shop-keepers whe prefer paper- 
money, I have no hesitation in 
saying, that, if there be any 
such, they must have fraudulent 
intentions. 

The inducements, at this time, 
to. put by real money are great 


argues something 


indeed. As things are going on, 


ten sovereigns, will, in less than 
three years, purchase nearly twice 
as much as they will purchase 
now. This, therefore, is the 
time to put money by. Paper is, 
as yet, circulating along with 
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go'd, and it does, in fact, make 
the sovereign purchase less than 
it would do if there were no pa- 
per. But, by and by, the two 
will no longer circulate together, 
unless the paper be reduced to a 
very small quantity, so that there 
will remain no notes under twenty 
pounds ; and, then, it will not, 
in fact, be cireudation; for such 
a note will not be seen by an ordi- 
nary tradesman once in a year. 
And, when things come to this 
state, a sovereign will purchase 
twice as many quartern louves as it 
will purchase now! Twice as 
much land, of course, and twice 
as much of every thing. Prices 
of food are affected by seasons ; 
but, upon an average of years, 
this will be the effect. 

But, some one may say, ‘‘ sup- 
** pose the paper be put out 
Well? And 
You cannot Jose at any 


** again?” what 
then ? 
rate by putting sovereigns by 
You cannot find forged 
No fire can 


hurt your treasure. Come what 


now. 


noles in your purse. 


will, youare safe. But, suppose 
the paper be put out again, will 
not a sovereign be worth 30 or 
40 shillings in the paper? Inno 
case can you lose by hoarding the 
real money. But, now let me 
beg of you to lend me your best 


attention, while I give you my 
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opinion with regard to what will 
happen in each of the casvs. 

I do not believe that the paper 
It 


cannot be pushed out again to 


will be pushed out again. 


any extent, unless Peel's bill be 
repealed ; because that bill com- 
pels the bank to pay in cash on 
the 21 May, 1823. But I do not 
believe that the bill will be re- 
pealed ; because the shame, the 
disgrace, the infamy of such re- 
peal would be intolerable ; and 
there would be the feast of the grid- 
iron ; and my disciples flocking to 
London from all parts of the 
country, to proclaim my triumph 
over the wretched drivellers, the 
miserable thunderers, that have 
beeu conducting this system for 
so many years, and who have 
persevered in their follies in de- 
fiance of my advice, my warnings, 
and my threats, of chastisement 
This 


of itself, which would assurely 


to be inflicted upon them. 


take place, is enough to deter 
the pretty gentlemen froma re- 
peal of Peel’s bill. 
pose the bill were repealed, and 
suppose the paper to be pushed 
out again, even to the tune of 


But, sup- 


1811, when the annual expendi. 
tore, under that desperate lit- 
tle fellow actually 
amounted to a hundred and 
thirty millions? What would 


° 


Perceval, 
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take place then? Would people 
think that the paper was not de- 
Would the House of 


Commons resolve as they did in 


preciated ? 


1811, that a pound note and a 
shilling were equal in value to a 
guinea? They might so resolve ; 
for few things are impossible to 
an assembly of thunderers ; but 
one thing would be utterly im- 
possib'e even to these thunderers ; 
and that is, to make one single 
creature, not in a mad house, or 
ready to go into a mad house, or 
walking or riding about under the 
care of a keeper, to believe in the 
truth of such resolution. 


The consequence of this want 
of belief would be, that men 
would sell cheaper for gold than 
for paper. Every one would 
wish to possess the gold in pre- 


For, ob- 


serve, there would in this case 


ference to the paper. 


be, not a mere opinion; not a 
but a errtain 
knowledge, that the Bank had 
stopped this time, because, and 


mere suspicion ; 


only because, it had notthe means 
You 
will observe that the Bank has 
now asked leave to pay; and has 


of keeping on paying. 


obtained an act of parliament for 
Therefore, if it 


now stop, it must be because the 


that purpose. 


demand for gold has exceeded 
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its expectations and also its abi- 
lity to pay. 
It is impossible therefore, that 


another stoppage shou'd not con- 


vince all but the downright insane 
that gold is a great deal better 
than paper; and when once this 
conviction take place, two priees 
in buying and selling must fol- 
low ; and in two prices paper 
money sees the cause of its 
death as clearly as the thief sees 
the cause of his death in the hemp 
that is about to be tied round his 
neck. 

Two-prices have always been 
tle end of paper-money ; and of 
national debts ; and, if our pretty 
gentlemen had had only a small 
it 
would have been the end of our 
But, of 


Let me 


portion of common sense, 


debt long enough ago! 
this, 


first explain how two prices would 


more hereafter. 


work. The thunderers may enact; 
as, indeed, that 
bank notes shall be received in 
payment for rent and of all debis. 
They have also enacted, that we 


have, 


they 


shall not purchase paper with 
gold coin, or gold coin with 
paper, except at par ; that is to 
say, that we shall not buy or sel! 
a pound note for dess than a sv- 
vereign, and shall not buy or sell 
a sovereign for more than a pound 
note. But, they have not, and 
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they cannot, compel any one to 
sell his goods for paper-moncy at 
var. They cannot, unless, in- 
deed, they thunder in the style 
of the French cut-throat RoBEs- 
PIERRE, pass a law to compel us 
to buy and sell in paper-mouey at 
all. 


to have a pig to sell. 


Supposing me, therefore, 
** What is 
** the price of that pig, farmer ?”’ 
Upon which I ask, “ what is the 
‘‘kind of your money? Does 
“it chink?’ “Yes,” * 30 
*‘ shillings ;” and, by the by, a 
famous good pig, or, rather, 
hog, it is now, for 30 shillings. 
But, if my chap has got paper- 
money, I ask him 60s. and, in 
time 200s. for the same pig. 
Blocdy Robespierre himself could 
not get a law enforced to prevent 
the like of this. 


When this arrive the paper 
must ald be put an end to; for, 
the éaxes would be paid in paper,. 
and the soldier, the sailor, the 
placeman, the pensioner, would 
all be paid in paper ; and all 
and 
man would be carried on in reaé 
In 


its own defeuce ; forits own sake; 


transactions between man 


money! There’s a mess! 
for its own salvation, the thunder- 
ing power must enact the death of 
all paper-money. And, if that 
be done, a sovereign, laid by 
now, will then buy as much bread 
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or clothes or land as two or three 
sovereigns will now. 

This is a clear case. It admits 
of no doubt. The same thing 
took place in America, and the 
same thing took place in France. 
This is what would happen if the 
Bank were to stop pay ment again ; 
for, observe, there is now god out. 
There are the means of carrying 
on dealings between man and 
man in coin; and, as to the pay- 
ment of faxes, the more paper 
there was out, the better for the 
people. When the tax-gatherer 
ealled, and I happened not to 
have paper enough for him, I 
should step to a neighbour and 
buy, for a shilling or two, as 
much as would pay, perhaps, 
taxes to the amount of ten pounds. 
The fund-lords would soon begin 
to return to their pencil-boxes 
and orange-baskets; the thun- 
derers would impose taxes, I sup- 
pose, and present accounts as 
usual; but, these would seon be 
of no sort of interest to any boy 
In short, this is 






but themselves. 
certain death to adZ paper-money ; 
anc then a sovereign, put by 
now, or any time before two 


prices come, will be worth what 
three, at least, are worth now. 
Now, then, let us see how the 
case will stand, if the “ stern- 
*« path of-duly” men push on, 
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and do not repeal Peel's Bill, aud 
do not stop payment again. The 
quantity of bank paper must be 
greatly contracted; and the coun- 
try-bank paper nearly gone long 
before Peel’s Bill campel the 
Bank to pay in coin. A great 
deal of gold must be got into the 
country to supply the place of 
the paper that will be carried in; 
for, as country-bankers must go 
on barking, the alarm will be- 
come more and more general ; 
and, finally, their horrid rags will 
wholly disappear. The gold must 
be drawn from other countries. 
This will make it rise in price 
there, and lower there the price 
ef food and other goods; so that, 
by the same act that we lower 
the prices here, we lower them 
there, and thus they will always 
be ina situation to undersell us 
in our own markets in the raw 
produce of the earth, until we 
come down to all coin and xo 
paper-money. This will prevent 
the repeal of the Corn- Bill} and 
that Bill, together with other 
prohibitions and duties arising 
out of the sanie catse, will keep 
commerce,and manufactures regu- 
larly sinking lower and lower.’ 

In the meanwhilé the land- 
lord’s estates (except in parti- 
cular cases) will be very fast pass- 





ing away out of their lidnds. 
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This will cause a struggie on their 
part against the tax-eaters; and 
this struggle cannot end without 
something very near to a blowing 
up of the paper-system. One of 
A 


two things will take place. 
reduction of the interest of th 


Debt; or the total ruin and de- 
gradation of the great mass of 


landlords, together with a furiou 
pulling down of the Clergy. 


Ifthe former take place; that 
is to say, a reduction of theinterest 
of the Debt, the paper-system re- 
ceives its death-blow ina very short 


time. To pay part of the debt i 


epen bankruptcy. Such a noise thi 
will make all over the world 


Those who have “* money in the 
‘© funds,” as they callit, and as 


they imagine they have, will se 


up a most melodious howl! The 
French funds and the American 


funds will break up, very soon 


afterwards. 


Vienna to Philadelphia. 


tremble to their centre! 


ster of iniquity will be crushed. 
This may, or it may not, be ac- 
companied by political revo'u- 
tions here and there; but, at any 
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An universal discre- 
dit will fall upon all paper-mo- 
ney; a panic will prevail from 
Judea 
and Judaized Christendom wil] 
A total 
revolution in affairs of money 
and credit will take place through- 
out the whole world: the mon- 
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rate, it will totally destroy the 
paper-money ; it will bring the 
quartern loaf down to two pence, 
or less; and, therefore, a sove- 
reign, put by now, will purchase 
three times as much bread as if 
laid out now. For, observe, there 
was paper-money, and a good 
deal of it, too, when I was a 
boy ; and, I can remember the 
quartern loaf at four pence. 

It is a vain thought, that the 
interest of the debt can be re- 
duced to a certain extent, and no 
further. Totake away a part 
will be of very little effect in re- 
lieving the landlord. However, 
when once tapped, the barrel will 
soon go! 


e 


s 
s 
! 
Nobody wiil have any 
belief in the thing again. In 
short, it will be at an end in a 
year after the first fair and open 
assault is made upon it. 


t 


In the other case; that is to 
say, in case the “ stern-path-vf- 
“ duty’ men go on, and bring 
down thelandlords and the church 
(the latter will not fall entirely), 
still the paper-money will de- 
crease in quantity. The struggle 
that willtake place before Jeru- 
salem be completely established 
in England willdo much. Men 
will be ina state of uncertainty. 
They willalways be afraid of a 
something that is coming. This 
will, of itself, make two prices, 
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unless the quantity of the paper-|system. But, this is possible, 


money be reduced to almost no |mind! It may stop again! And, 


thing. At last the thing will 


close with the destruction of al/jone tu say, “ I wish I had a few 
paper-money, so that, take which |“ sovereigns.” 


path they will, the * stern-path ” 


The beginning to pay is, very 


gentlemen will bring the matter to |erroneously, regarded as a volun- 


this same sort of close. And 


, |¢ary act on the part of the Bank. 


therefore, common sense points| Let us see how the case stood 


out to every one, to lay by 


,|with regard to that fatal Com- 


before these events come on, as|pany of Merchants. Peel’s Bill 


much real money as possible. 


compelled them to pay in 60 ounce 


Now, then, is it prudent to|bars of gold on the first of May 
delay the work of putting by ?|/ast, and this gold was to be at 
I think that it is not; and here|the real mint price. So that any 


are the reasons for my opinion 


.jone might go and get a bar of 


We have seen, that, in no case|this gold in exchange for bank 
whatever can there be, even for|notes. The Bank did not like 
a@ moment, any loss upon a piece|this. For, in the first place, the 
ef hoarded gold or silver; and|gold sovereigns are somewhat 
that, in no case, which can arise, | cheaper than the gold bars. They 
can there be an absence of great|cost the Bank less an ounce. So 
advantage. When a good deed} much gold would not have been 
is to be done, the sooner it isdone|«alled for; but, a great deal 
the better. Never put off till to-| would have been called for, to be 
morrow that which you can do to-| put by by persons who had con- 
day as well as you can do it to-|siderable sums to lay’up, or to 
morrow. The infamy of repeal-| keep in their hands for a length 
ing Peel’s Bill; the threatened|of time. Besides, there would 
feast of the Gridiron; the cer-| have been persons, and I told the 


tainty of two prices (that blessed 


Bank this, to go and get bars, to 


thing!) if the Bank stop again ;| have them coined into sovereigns, 
all these.are powerful motives for| and to exchange them for paper ; 


the Bank to keep paying in gold. 
Indeed I do not see how it can 
stop, unless upon a settled de- 
termination to put an end to the 


then to go'and get more bars ; 
and so on. This was the effect 
of Peel's Bill on the first of May. 
The Bank, therefore, seeing 








then, it will be too late for any 
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that it would be called upon for 
a great quantity of bars; and 
seeing also, that it might, by the 
process I have just mentioned, be 
compelled to pay in gold; and, 
seeing also, that by its reluctance 
te pay, the eagerness to get gold 
would be increased, had a choice 
of evils; namely, to carry on this 
sert of contest with the people, 
It 
but, that it 
chose it with reluctance is obvious 


or to begin to pay at once. 
chose the latter ; 


from the movements of the go- 
veromeut news-papers, who did 
every thing in their power to in- 
duce the people not to get gold. 
Observe, too, that the Bank is 
not compelled to pay, by law.— 
It is merely permitted to pay. It 
may, if it choose, stop again; 
and, it was stated, that the inten- 
tion was, that the gold should 


circulate along with the one pound 


notes! All these things show, 
that the object was rather to pre- 
vent the demand for bars, and to 
try the people’s taste and see 
whether they liked 
best, than to come to the pay- 
tab'e with real good will. The 
** stern-path” gentlemen seem 
to have supposed, that the people 
did not care about gold. And it 
happened very oddly, that fel- 
lows, looking. like tradesmen, 
were, just when the payment be- 


the gold 
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gan, seen in the markets in the 
country, spreading reports, that 
the gold was no better than it ought 
to be. 
the coffee-houses in London. 
That the people do give a de- 
cided preference to gold is now 


The same was observed in 


clearly seen ; for,in London, we 
are pretty nearly come to real 
money in all the smaller dealings. 
There are, besides, some very cu- 
rious facts belonging to this af- 
fair. A bank at Liverpool was 
made to represent the Mother 
Bank in taking in notes and pay- 
ing in gold. Immense quantities 
of Sovereigns have been called for 
by this deputy bank. An agent 
from the Mother Bank was placed 
for this purpose at Manchester. 
He opened shop with a demand 
for five thousand sovereigus by 
one man! In both these places 
the drain continued to be very 
great ; but, I have heard, that the 
customers in those places, which 
customers were daily increasing, 
are now obliged to come to the 
Mother Bank! This adds a little 
to the inconvenience; but, the 
drain goes gloriously on ! 

Another thing is of great con- 
sequence. When the payment 
began, which was early in May, 
there were none but sovereigns 
of the late King’s coinage that 
came out of the Bank Now, 
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there are none but of the coinage 
of his present Majesty, whom God 
preserve; for he it is, who has 
chosena Ministry, who, whatever 
may be their demerits, have the 
unspeakable merit of having gi- 
ven us gold! There are now 
very few of the late King’s sove- 
reigus in circulation. They 
nearly all went into hoards as fast 
as they came out. When the 
hoards near London and in Lon- 
don were supplied, the gold be- 
gan to circulate, and not till then. 
And now, I know the fact well, the 
current sovereigns are of his pre- 
sent Majesty’s coinage, whom, 
again I say, God preserve. He has 
given us gold: he has given us his 
image and superscription: he is 
a real king: and I am not 
amongst those who carp at the ex- 
pence of crowning him, for, the 
greater the expence the better! 
People who do not calculate, say 
the expence will amonnt to a mil- 
_lion of money. This must be a 
monstrous exaggeration; but, I 
shou!d be better pleased if it cost 
ten midiions of money. 

To return from this digression, 
there is another strong symptem 
of the laudable fondness for gold 
in the hoarders. Those in Lon- 
don, who receive payments from 
the country, very frequently re- 
ceive them in clean bank notes of 


an old date! These have been 
hoarded! Common sense has, at 
last, made its way into the skulls 
of the possessors. They begin 
to see, that gold is gold and that 
paper is paper. They seem to 
have adopted the profound apo- 
thegm of * Westminster’si*ride;”” 
namely, that *‘ to have is to have,” 
and carrying their reasoning stilf 
further, to have arrived at the 
conclusion, that to have bank notes 
is to have nothing. 

Thus, then, I think, we come 
clearly to these conclusions, that, 
let what may take place, to put 
by goldis prudent; and that the 
sooner this is done the better ; for 
that, as all is in astate of uneer- 
tainty, there is no knowing, and 
even no guessing, how long it may 
be in any one’s power to get ate 
bit of gold or silver, except im 
the way of two prices, which Wilk 
deprive, and justly deprive, the 
imprudent of any advantage. 

But, independent of all these 
weighty considerations, what man, 
who puts by a bank note, can be 
sure that it is not a forgery? 
Only a week or two ago, the 
news-papers told us of a woman 
that found a whole bundle of 
forged notes in a fair-booth at 
Maidstone. There are, perhaps, 
four or five thousand forgers and 
distributors constantly at work ! 
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And, these have row greater en- 


couragement than ever; for, if 


the Bank were NOW to discover 
many forgeries, the run upon it 
would be like birds tumbling into 
adecoy. The most stupid would, 
then, draw back their fingers from 
a bank note as from an eft or a vi- 
per. The Old Lady must NOW, 
therefore, take all. Every hanging 
for forgery now does her harm: it 
sends her a fresh batch of cus- 
tomers for gold: and, if she were 
to cause a noise by refusing notes 
alleged to be forged, the very 
feols (a most numerous tribe !) 
would fall upon her and smother 
Thus is 


she in a sweet dilemma: she must 


her with her own notes. 


in silence, pay gold for forged 
notes ;- or produce a desperate 
run upon her by discovering the 
forgeries, refusing to pay, and 
throwing the loss upon the holder. 
And is not the system, then, ap- 
proaching its dissolution! And 
is there yet so complete an ass, in 


human shape, as to look upon a 
bank note in his chest as being a 
treasure / 


When men are comparing pre- 
sent times with former times, and 
supposing that we can go back to 
the state of things in 1792, and 
there stop, they always forget the 
forgeries. They talk about the 


vast discoveries and improvements 
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in arts and manufactures ; but al- 
ways appear to forget the greatest 
of ail the improvements, that 
which has taken p!ace in the ma- 
facture of bank-notes, which is 
rnow become a érude, as well for 
foreign as domestic purposes. 
The grand fabric and subsequent 
exportation of French Assignats 
threw a light upon the human 
mind which had never reached ‘it 
before There could be nodoubt 
as to the nature and moral charac- 
ter of the thing after this, carried 
on, as it was, in a country where 
Societies for the Suppression of 
Vice flourished so exceedingly. 
Other countries, under similar 
circumstances, must naturally be 
expected to follow so bright an 
examp'e: and this is wholly a 
new feature in the ba»k-note con- 
cern. The Bourbons are very 
the 


French people are not; and wars 


loving, to be sure; but, 


are possible. Think of this fora 
moment, silly hoarder of bank 
notes, and you will quickly change 
them into golil. In short, forgery 
itself, if there were nothing else, 
would, intime, put an end to the 
paper system. 
would, in all probability do the 
thing, smack! And, what is 
then to become of the poor noodle 
who has got a hoard of bank 


Why, be hanged by 


The first war 


notes? 
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his own hands, to be sure; an 
end which he will justly merit. 
Now, let us turn to the ques- 
tion of safety as to the funds. 
This need not detain us long ; 
for, if you believe any part of 
what I have said, you can have 
no faith in the funds, and, if you 
believe none of it, it is useless to 
say any thing more. However, 
there are many persons, whose 
all.isat stakehere ; and though, 
after all the warnings that they 
have had, they merit no compas- 
sion, and many of them reproach, 
1 shall just state the case of the 
funds as that case now stands. 
There is a general conviction 
prevailing, that something in the 
way of deduction of interest must 
soon take place. The members 
of parliament have said as much. 
Several pamphlets, written and 
published in different parts of the 
country, say the same. The 
House of Commons has addressed 
the King to reduce salaries. The 
public departments are all in a 
stir preparing for reductions. 
Well: will this do? It will do 
just nothing at all. The land- 
lords will get no rents, and their 
estates must be transferred to the 
sons of Abraham. I say that this 
will be the case in the end. 1 
grant that the land-fellows will 
not beso grave here as they were 





















at Manchester and in the ¢ase of 
Six-Acis. But, they will not 
give up without a struggle. There 
will be a tug for it. ‘“ Glory ” 
talks boldly at Holkham sheep- 
shearing (Glory is a very lion 
amongst sheep); but, he will 
not talk so boldly in the House, 
for there he can ‘ do no good.” 
However, the mansions, parks, 
warrens, manors, and farms will 
not be given up without a tug. 
Now, let any man in the 
House (I do not care who he is) 
make a motion for reducing the 
interest; let there be a debate 
and division; and, the next day 
(unless the fund-holders be abso- 
lutely mad) down come the funds 
ten per centum. If this do not 
actually take place during the 
very next session of parliament, 
something (unless the paper be 
shoved out again), tantamount 
to it, will take place. The lords 
of the soil will not, however, pro- 
ceed in this way. They will, be- 
cause they must, reduce taxes ; 
and that will put the “ stern- 
«« path-of-duty ” men to their 
trumps. T think it likely, that 
we shallsee a Meeting at Llvyd’s, 
or at some great Tavern in Lon- 
don, of fund-holders, to agree to 
a voluntary offer to compromise ; 
just as we see an army that is 
sure to be captured voluntarily 
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offer to surrender on terms. Such 
a Meeting may, perhaps, be con- 
trived by ** stern-path ”’ 
people. 

If this take place, there will be 
a great deal of silly talk about 


the 


eandour, liberality, public spirit, 
loyalty, generosity in making 
sacrifices. A few big fund-lords, 
who will well know how to lick 
themselves whole, will make the 
bargain for the “ widows and 
‘* orphans,” 
ter will never be once thought of. 


or, rather, these lat- 


However, no comprewise of this 
sort will do. The thing will go 
all.to pieces; and ruin and deso- 
lation, amongst the rich, will 
spread themselves around. This 
is dissolution. And, yet, is there 
aman in England, who does not 
say, that something of. the kind 
willtake place? Aye, that some- 
thing of the kind must take place? 
I know how to prevent conoul- 
sion, and even ealamity to any 
great extent; but, as none, but 


the rich will suffer; as the millions 


will be gainers in the end; as the 


king will be stripped of none of 
his rights; and as I have been 
eonstantly persecuted by the 
** stern-path” men, who haye 
been constantly aided and abetted 
by the rich: this being the case, 
I shall choose to be a spectator, or 
shall merely show, as the thing 
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proeeeds, how events are verify- 
ing my predictions. I know that 
the millions will be laughing, and 
I will laugh along with them. 
When, therefore, a fund-holder 
shall complain to me of his losses 
and sufferings, I shall remind him 
of the people’s, with the old say- 
ing: * every dog has his day.” 
However, this may not happem 
The landlords 
may be stripped completely first. 
And, what will the ead be then? 
There. will still exist the Debt £ 
That is the worm that never dies. 
It would roll over the land again 
and again, if it could go on; but, 
long before the second roll, the 
nation would become such a mi- 


for some _ time. 


serable, such a despicable, con- 
cern, that France must attack it, 
if it were merely from motives of 
charity and for the sake’ of the 
human character, which would be 
degraded by the existence.of such 
a people as we should be by the 
time that the roll were half com- 
pleted, 

But, if the Funds are unsafe, 
why not put moncy in Jusurance 
Offices, rather than let it. be 
“< idle.” Insurance is a very 
pretty word: and these officea 
really can “ insures dives” as.ef- 
fectually as they.can payment of 
annuities in case of a.reduction.of 
the interest of the debi! What 
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scenes are at hand! Whatsuitable 
punishment to those who have been 
the supporters of this horrible sys- 
tem! The world never has wit- 
nessed scenes such as will be ex- 
hibited on this theatre, unless a 
new way of thinking and acting 
speedily take place. The lands, the 
houses, the goods, the very food 
and raiment will be transferred 
from some classes to other classes : 
that passage of the Scripture will 
be verified here in this island : 
** it has pulled down the mighty 
“ from their seats and exalted the 
“‘ humble and meek.” Blessed 
day! I have been long looking 
for it; and now [ shall see it. 

I am told, that it is said by 
some persons, that I * rejoice in 
*‘ the ruin of my country merely 
“* because that ruin fulfils my own 
“© predictions.” 
silly and false. Silly, because 
every man wishes to be proved to 
have been in the right, and be- 
eause, in this case, I am no{parti- 


This is at once 


@ipator in causing the ruin. Silly, 
further, because it would seem to 
expect, that a man is to care 
about the. sufferings of those 
(though they might be ad the 
people of a country) who haye, 
towards him, shown nothing but 
hatred and malice. But, fadse 
above all things. ‘ The ruin of 
“my country,” oh! Every 
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thing calls itself the country A 
set of Stock-jobbing fellows; a 
band of yeomapry; the Lanca- 
shirers; a pack of hell-hounds 
who hunted men down on a 
charge of “‘ radicalism ;” eaclr of 
these calls itself the country. We 
shall have Sia Acts called ‘“ the 
‘* country” by any by. Over 
and over again, it has been as- 
serted by the “ s¢ern-path’’ men, 
that all the ‘* sound part” of the 
people approved of the Manches- 
ter and Oldham affairs, and of 
Six-Acts. Now, in the ruin of 
this part [ do most cordially 
rejoice. Six-Acts is not “ my 
This thing with 
Six terrible heads I do not call 
England. And I rejoice at any 
thing that holds out a hope, 
though the most distant, of seeing 
it put an end to. 


“* ceuntry.” 


But, “ my country,” do I ree 
What a silly 
I am con- 


joice in és ruin? 
and false assertion ! 
tinually endeavouring to prove, 
that the ruin of the few will be 
the restoring of the muny to hap- 
piness; and, is it the few or the. 
many, is it the ¢housands or the 
millions that haye the greatest 
claim on my regard, and that 
constitute what I ought to call 
my country ? Sutely I have 
great satisfaction in seeing my 
predictions fulfilled. Fulfilled; 
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thus far, they have been, andj ruin. 


fulfilled they will be nearly to the 
very ‘letter; and, when I know 
that mere hatred to me; mere 
reluctance to afford proof of my 
foresight, and of the wisdom of 
my suggestions: when I know, 
that, from motives like these, 
great and weighty things have 
been done, and others left un- 
done, shall I not rejoice at the con- 
Aye, that I shall! 
and rightfully and reasonably and 
public-spiritedly 


sequences / 


too. 
Those who now suffer, or are 


rejoice 


about to suffer, approved of such 
motives of action, or they did not. 
If the latter, they must have par- 
ticipated in feeling with myself, 
and must be ready to say that my 
joy is just, though they cannot 
partake in it: if the former, they 
deserve ten thousand times more 
than they have suffered, or can 
suffer. 

But, do I not see, in the course 
of these predicted events, the 
possibility of ruin to myself ? In- 
deed Ido not! 
breathing I will dig, plant, sow, 
plough, mow, pitch, or load with 
any man in England over forty 


years of age; and, what is more, 
being compelled to do either for a 
living would not give me a mo- 


ment’s pain. Nonsense! A man 
like that laughs at the idea of 
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As applied to himself, he 
does not know the meaning of 
the word. Ruin, indeed! Why ; 
I was ruined, as they call it, in 
1817. TheCovurter, in relating 
my flight to America, actually 
discovered a good deal of feeling. 
He sang a sort of requiem over 
** Glory ” 
and Perry each gave a long-arm- 
ed stab at my back, lest, by pos- 
sibility, I might survive. How 
do they stand now ? And how 
do I stand? 

Distance, (the great 
of asperities), the 
happy life I led, the absence of 
misery, envy and malice from my 
sight, had, in a great measure, 
made me forget the bad in Eng- 
land, while the good remained 
fully in my recollection ; and, if 
I could not but well remember the 
hatred - 
towards them had given way to 
I saw, in 1818, what 
the system was about to be at, 
and the confirmation reached me 
in Peel’s Bill. I clearly saw all 
the consequences just as they are 


my depurted politics. 


time 
smoother 


stern-path-of-duty men, 


contempt. 


now beginning (for it is only 
the beginning) to make their 
horribly ominous appearance ; 
and I set myself to endea- 
vour to discover some means 
of providing a mitigation of the 


evils. I think I succeeded ; and 
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- events, as they proceed, con- 
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base and malignant foes into em- 


firm me in that opinion. I am/|barrassment, confusion and dis- 


not sure, that I was not a great 
fool for my pains. Home I came, 
however, with the motive of do- 
ing the whole country good if I 
vould, and with a certainty, too, 
of great private inconvenience if 
not suffering, without the smallest 
chance in the world of any thing 
in the way of private advantage. 
But, when I was met by the 
Lancashirers with threats of inter- 
ference ; when I saw them draw 
out horse, foot and artillery; 
when I saw a man put in jail for 
going round a town to tell his 
neighbours that I was returned 
in good health; when I saw Six- 
Acts get ready for me with all 
possible dispatch, and an attempt 
made by some to point the se- 
verest of those acts particularly 
at myself; and when I saw the 
conduct of the rich ruffians at 
Coventry: when all this had 
taken place, was I still to endea- 


vour to preserve those rich ruf- 


grace ¢ 

The millions are rejoicing, and 
must I repine because the thou- 
sands suffer? I have had no 

hand in the producing of their 

sufferings. They have been the 

makers of their own ruin; and 

have calumniated me, who 

warned them of their danger. 

Am I to cry because the eyes 

will come out of those houses 
which a false prosperity has 
created ? Oh, no! These 
houses, and many ‘other- things 
that we have boasted of, will re- 
main to be, fora few years, at any 
rate, a monument of the effects of 
an accursed system of paper-mo- 
ney ; and it shall be my business 
to point to them as a warning for 
our children. I am a spectator, 
and little more. The millions 
being well fed and well clothed, 
I care less than I can describe 
about the rest, I shall dismiss, 
as I long have, questions relating 


fians and others like them? Was|to the money-affairs of the coun- 
I to put on sack-cloth and ashes,| try, as things in which I feel no 


to weep and wring my hands and 
tear my hair, because my own 
predictions, which they had uni- 
formly despised, were about to 


be fulfilled ; because events were 


particular interest. I shall state 
the cases ; describe the measures ; 
offer my opinions as to the 
provided 


consequences, and, 
the millions be wed off, care 





approaching which must do me 
honour, while they plunged my 


nothing, or less than nothing, if 


that be possible, about those 
3x 
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consequences, until they reach the 
point at which Reform of the 
Parliament is to begin. 

Now, Money-Hoarders, 1 bid 
you farewell. If you follow my 
advice, you will be safe: if you 
dv not, you will lose your money : 
in either case I shall have done wy 
duty. If yousecure your money, 
I shall be glad; and so I shall if 
you lose it: glad in the former 
case, that you have acted wisely 
and well off; glad in the latter, 
that you have been punished for 
your perverse emdleavours to up- 
hold a system which brought so 
many millions to misery. 


Wma COBBETT. 


P.S. Since the above was writ- 
ten, | have seen Mr. WooLER’s 
Paper of the l0th instant. He 
states, in the way of extract from 
a ‘* Country Ministerial Print,” 
the following : ‘‘ that, in reply to 
‘* an application made by Hey- 
** wood and Co,” ( paper-money 
issuers at Liverpool) “ for a fur- 
“* ther supply of gold, they were 
** informed the Bank of Eng- 
“« gland had determined not to is- 
** sue any more specie at present ; 
** Jest, however, Heywood and 
** Co. should be exposed to in- 
** convenience, from having had 
*‘ no previous intimation of this 
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‘* determination, they had for- 
‘* warded them a box, containing 
*“ eleven thousand sovereigns, 
‘* which was the /ast sum they 
** should undertake to supply.” 
—Perhaps this is not quite cor- 
My Jittle bird tells me, that 
Mess. Heywoods were the me- 


dium for issuing Sovereigns at 


rect. 


Canning’s town, commonly called 
Liverpool ; that they had received 
and issued two hundred and nine 
thousand sovereigns ; that, on, or 
about, the 20th of June, they 
wrote for a fresh supply; that, 
after a short delay, they received 
eleven thousand more, accom- 
panied with a particular intima- 
tion ; that the little bird does net 
know whether they have applied 
for any more; that the /ast sove- 
reigns received by Heywoods 
were coined, as appears by the 
Mint-Ticket, on the seventh of 
June.—This is not adi that the 
little bird tells me ; but, I do not 
think, that there has, as yet, been 
any determination positively ex- 
pressed by the Bank to make ano- 
ther stop. ‘That the issue of sove- 
reigns has ceased at Manchester is 
certain ; and it ceased, too, about 
the same time, that the last paltry 
sum was sent to Canning’s town. 
Oh, that that town may taste fully, 


of, that it may be crammed to the 


gorge with all the fruits of the 
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Pitt-System! All the fruits of that 
system, which would have been 
nipped in its bearing by a Reform 
of the Parliament!—Mr. WooLer 
gives a very interesting account 
of premiums given for gold in va- 
rious parts of the country! And 
of the knavish attempts of paper- 
mouey vagabonds to persuade the 
people, that the king’s eosin is not 
so good as paper-money! IL agree 
with Mr. WooLER most cordially 
in recommending to the labouring 
classes, to servants, to farmers, 
to tradesmen ; in short, to every 
body, not to keep a rag of paper- 
money in their hands, while they 
can get the Aing’s coin, for that 
and that only, is sure—— 
The gold is not to be gotef coun- 
try paper-money makers, per- 
haps; but you can compel them 
to give you Bank of England 
noles. Getthese, and send them 
up to London,and then, for the pre- 
sent, at any rate, you get the 
gold, But, bear in mind, the 
Bank may stop if it please!!! 
You see the danger. It is plain 
before your eyes; and if you lose 
your all by delay, you will have 
nobody to blame but yourselves. 
What ruffians, plunderers and 
murderers call the respectable part 


of the press is a deceiver, a stoch- 


jobber, a thing whose office it is to 
celude, cheat and ruin the indus- 








trious and honest labourer and 
tradesman. Believe none of the 
representations of the base mon- 
ster: itis a Stock-Jobber: it is in- 
famy: it is the mortal enemy of 
king and people. Believe not a 
word that it says: it is in close 
league with every thing that is 


fa'se and cruel. 





NAPOLEON. 


In my last, I just quoted from 
the Courter (Government News- 
paper ) the statement of the death 
ef Napoleon, the duration of the 
illness, and the alleged cause of 
the death, expressing my deter- 
mination not to say another word 
upon that subject. An able 
writer has seut me, for publica- 
tion, an essay expressive of his 
thoughts as to the “ read facts ;* 
and he does, indeed, bring to 
light, on good authority, matters 
of a nature too, far too, interest- 
ing for me to meddle with. -Let 
this, and all other corespondents 
be informed, that I will meddle 
with no such ticklish matter, and 
let them be assured, that the 
true account of all these things 
cannot (for some time at least) 
be published in any country but 
America! If, therefore, there 
be persons, who are so very 
zealous in this cause, why not 
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collect all the facts ; why not 


write down the tale in plain Eng- 


lish; why not speak of all the 
deserve to be 
spoken of; why not name them 


actors as they 


all, and speak of their conduct as 
the heart suggests; and send the 
work, or carry the work, and 
publish it where, and where alone, 
it can be published? We shall, 
doubtless be (as, indeed, we are) 
amused with accounts of his last 
words. His own attendants will 
be made to vouch for this and 
that. Poh! 


that is said, or can be said, by 


I believe nothing 


those attendants, unless they be 
first safely settled in America. I 
advise my readers to look upon 
all they read about the matter as 
nothing. To treat it as they 
would the scraping of a grind- 
stone, or the creaking ofa door. 
The manis DEAD !!!!!) We 
know that; and that -is all that 
we can know; unless we have an 
account published in America. 
Thus far as to the treatment 
and the death of Napoleon; but, 
as to his conduct and character, I 
must say, that I am not of opi- 
nion with those, who have pla- 
carded the streets of London 
with pressing invitations to the 


people fo go into mourning ; for 


I never (for many of the last. 


years of his sway) admired his 


NAPOLEON. 
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character, while I detested his 


conduct. He was a General iti 
the service of a free people ; and 
he used their resources to make 
them slaves, as they had been 
befere, and that, for the 
aggrandizement of himself and 
family. 


too, 


The French people sent 
him forth to put down despots ; 
and he became a protector and 
creator of despots. Every thing 
was made to yield to his ambition, 
which, at last, degenerated inte 
a species of vanity, which sunk 
His di- 
vorce from her who had been the 
cause of his elevation, and that, 
too, for the avowed purpose of 


again into infatuation. 


establishing a dynasty, and espe- 
cially when this dynasty was to 
interwoven 
with, that of the hateful Austrian ; 
this, this alone, if there had been 


be founded on, or 


nothing else, called on every 
lover of freedom to rejoice at his 
fall. What! 
smarted Jong enough under the 
baleful Were the 
people of France to be thus in- 
And, let 
that the 
coming from a man that they had 
raised from the dirt, was 
thousand more stinging 
than if it had come 


had not France 
Austr.an ! 


sulted with impunity ? 
it be observed, insult 

ten 
times 
from one, 
whose rise to greatness was re- 
mote and unknown. 
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He had totally destroyed every 

thing worthy of the name of free- 
com in France. His elections 
were a mere mockery, and, as to 
debates, there are now debates in 
the Legislature ; but in his time, 
there were none. He was, as 
fast, as possible, re-establishing 
the Church in all its oppressions 
and insolence; and, if he bad 
coulinued in power for twenty 
years, Europe m ght have groaned 
in slavery for ages. The splen- 
dour of his warlike deeds, always 
so enchanting with the mass of 
mavkind ; his gratifying the pas- 
sions of the brave and vain, and 
pleasing the people of populous and 
fertile France; these would have 
made despotism hallowed instead 
of being (as it now is) dated, or, 
rather, despised. Who will ever 
admire sw'h things as the Bour- 
bons? And, who czn believe, 
that, if Napoleon bad remained 
in power, we ever should have 
seen a revolution iu Spain, or in 
Portugal? 

That he was a despot in heart, 
and an insolent despot too, we 
need no other proof than his 
answer to the proclamation 
of the Allies upon his last re- 
treat from Germany. They 
had invited the people to rise 
every where against him; and on 
this he reproached them with at- 





tempting to make those factious 
and rebe!lious, whom it was ‘ the 
“* first duty of sovereigns to unite 
“ty keep in awe.” A_ similar 
sentiment had been before ex- 
pressed in his letter to Ferdinand 
of Spain. His vanity hed, at 
last, absolutely made him infa- 
tuated. Even on his return from 
Epa, when he had tasted of the 
friendship of “ sovereigns,” he 
retained all his old language ; ap- 
pealed, not to freedom, but to 
what he called doyalty ; called 
upon the nation, not to avenge 
itsef, but him and his “ imperial 
“© house,” talk about which, about 
his son, his wife, bis dynasty, and 
railing against those whom he had 
the audacity tocall “ the factious,” 
made up the far greater part of 
his turgid proclamations’ and 
maunifestoes. 


All this being so notorious as it 
is, our pretty gentlemen com- 
mitted a great oversight in putting 
him down, and this I said at the 
time. He was the best friend then 
in existence to their system, a sys- 
tem, which, as was clearly proved 
by his acts, he never wished to 
see destroyed. It is well known 
that no Boroughmonger ever 


hated the Americans more than 
he did; He hated, and treated 


with contempt, every ing which 
2Y 
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had the character of freedom 
about it. 

And, is there any body so lost 
to all sense of justice as to call 
thisagreatman/ A fortunate, 
and, if you will, a brave and 
skilful general, with “a million of 
brave men, and the resources of 
a great country at his absolute 
command. No wonder that he 
gained victories over discontented 
nations. But, we are to look at 
the end as well as at the middle 
of the career; and, if we thus 
look, he was a miserable com- 
mander and a still worse politician. 

Men of sober sense will take 
this view of the matter; and will) 
not be carried away into mourn- 
ing for the loss of the great man, 
whatever they may think of the 
treatment of the prisoner of war. 
The art of war may be debtor to 
his memory ; but freedom owes it 
nothing but reproach. If our 
pretty gentlemea had made peace 
with him in 1806, leaving. him 
Emperor of France, we should 


hawe been settled down under’ a: 


¢ilitery despotism for ages A 
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large permanent army would 
have needed no apology tien. 
All would have become military. 
The Debt would have been just 
small enough to be’ endurable for 
many years, and just big enough 
to make us aset of pdor, de- 
graded, ill-treated _ half-starved 
slaves. Now there is no apology 
for barracks and military acade- 
mies. The military mania is 
now bled, or is bleeding, down 
into sanity by the tax-gatherer ; 
and the Debt is so monstrous, 


that it eannot be endured. A 
change, therefore, must come ; 
and that change must be for the 


better. 





PRICES OF FOOD. 


The prices of wheat is, at pre- 
sent, prevented from falling by 
a long coolness of weather, which 
is rare, at this time of the year,- 
and which has now continued, 
with: little intermission for two 
But, other food comes 
down nicely. Excellently good 
bacon, by the vide, for fourpence' 


months. 
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half{peiny a pound, dried well 
and well smoked. For 18 years 
suceceding 1800; T never knew 
bacon of this description sell for 
less than a shilling a pound’ by 
the side. Come, come! Say 
what they like, this is not * ruin” 
to the labouring man. Of 
Buatcher’s meat, in London, I will 
speak by inserting the copy of a 
printed hand-bill; which was 
put into my hands yesterday :— 

« J. Griffith, butcher, No. 3, 
“« St. Clement’s Foregate, back 
“ of St. Clement’s Church, three 
*“ doors from  Pickett-street, 
« Strand, begs respectfully to in- 
“ form the gentry and public 
« in general, that he purposes to 
** commence on Saturday, July 
“7, supplying them with the 
‘* best meat he can procure, at 
** the undermentioned low prices 
&« for reddy money; which he 
«* will only be enabled to do by 
“a large consumption, the pro- 
s* “fils being so very small; there- 
«¢ fore, trusts upon trial, that he 
«¢ ‘will meet with liberal support 


*s from the surrounding néigh- 


** bourhood. Best weather Legs 


. 


* of Mutton, 63d. perib.; Shoul- 


. 


‘ ders, 6d.; Loins, 64d. ; Necks, 
* 43d.; Breasts, 4d. Fine grass 
“ Lamb, 7id. Prime Ox Beef 
7d.” 


Thank you, Mr. Grirritrn. 


- 
nv 


But, come; not such very small 
profits neither ' You do not 
give (nor does any one) much 
more than 34d. a pound for mutton 
by the carcass; and, for ready 
money, you would not do amiss, 
to sell, all round, at 44d. How- 
ever, you have your rent, taxes, 
servants, and other expences. 
Well! Is not this comfortable ? 
A mechanic can now have a joint 
of lamb for his Sunday’s dinner. 
And, how many a poor creature 
used to be famishing that can 
now geta belly full of meat ? 
But, we are, I hope, not come 
down yet to where we shall be. 
We must have a leg of wether 
mutton at about Sid. a pound, 
and the quartern loaf at 4d. 
That will be about the thing. 


years, we shall see this befdte 
2yY2 





And, if we have pretty good 
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Peel's Bill gets into its full 
operation. And I must not re- 
joice at this, I suppose, lest it 
should reach the ears of Six- 
Acts gentlemen, the Manchester 
Parson Hay, or 


Bolton Fletcher! I 


Magistrates, 


must not 


rejoice, eh! because, forsooth, 


“ my country”? is ruined! Do 
you call it ruin for a labouring 
man to be able to fill his belly? 
If this be ruin, I hope we are 
getting into ruin everlasting. 

Is it no good that robberies 
have, in a great degree diminish- 
ed? 


without being knocked dowo. 


People can go about now 


We hear of no sheep-stealing as 
This 
is the true way of ** softening the 
And, I am 


not to rejoice at this, I suppose, 


we did a few years ago. 
** criminal code.” 


because that which puts a stop to 
robberies and murders makes now 
and then an “ Agriculturist” 
hang himself, or cut his throat ! 
I do not want to bear of this; 
but, why should the Agriculturass 
make away with himself? Why 


not go to work? Oh, bless me! 


Prices OF Foop. 
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He is too high-blocded is he, to 
use the dung-fork-or the scythe ! 
Faith, let him bleed himself then, 
and let out the high-blood. 

I yesterday heard of a land- 
lord, who has now, actually be- 
tween forty and fifty farms 
thrown upon his hands! The 


cause was not stated; nor was 
it necessary to state it tome. I 
know the cause, and that it was 
that he wanted more rent than the 
farmers could afford to give. 
His asking might be very low ; 
not a third, perhaps, of what 
he got before ; but, sti'l, they 
would have given something ; 
and, if he could get nobody to 
give more, that something was 
It 
shocking thing to have a parcel of 


They 


Now, I will 


better than nothing. is a 
farms thrown upon hand. 
must go to ruin. 
give this landlord my advice ; and 
I wil suppose the case my own. 
A great part of the dismay of , 
the farmers arises from the state 
of complete uncertainty, ia which 
they are. If they were all to 


read the Register, which (on 
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more accounts than one) I wish 
the logger-headed dogs would, 
instead of the bewildering trash 
that they do read, they would 
know precisely how to take a 
farm. The landlords, in general, 
read the Times news-paper, the 
Morning Chronicle and the thun- 


derers’ and 


speeches reports. 
That their brains are addled it is 
no wonder atall. The oratcrical 
thunder seems to have the same 


effect upon their poor heads that 


celestial thunder has upon beer in 


a shallow cellar. Thus they are, 
on both sides, bewildered, be- 
muddled and bedevilled. The 
Jandlord acts upon his hopes, the 
farmer upon his fears ; aad, they 
are necessarily, as wide as the 
Poles asunder.—Now, if I had a 
farm to let, and liked my man, 
and I could get-50 pounds a year 
from him, and no more from any 
other, I would close with him in 
this way. He should have a 
lease, and pay me a corn rent. 


Thus, 501. will now buy two hun- 
dred bushels of wheat, and he 


should give me every year two 
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hundred bushels of wheat, or the 
average market price of 200 
bushels. 
certainty and me too. 


fell to 3s. 


This would give him a 
If wheat 
a bushel, or rose 
to 25s., we should both be doing 
justice to one another. There is 
no other possible way of giving 
any thing like certainty, at this 
time, to any transactions of this 
sort. 

But, I would, first of all, throw 
my large farms back ,into small 
ones, if there were any thing of 
houses and buildings on them; 
for three tenants will be, in the 
approaching state of things, bet- 
ter than one. The poor- rates 
would be instantly relieved by 
this; for, though paupers would 
not be farmers, all at once, some 
of the capital labourers would, 
and this would instantly give a 
spur to emrdation, the effects of 
which would speedily be felt. 
And, what would be so becoming 
in a great landlord ; what could 
afford him half so much real satis- 


faction, as such a regeneration of 


his tenantry and his parish? . For 
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eyer accursed be the name of the 
man, who invented the system 
that swept away the small farmers 
of England! 

Why should any landlord, be 
he ever so great, think it be- 
neath him to attend to the means 
of teaching his tenants how,te be 
happy, when, in their happiness, 
he must see the surest foundation 
of his own wealth and of his coun- 
try’s greatness? How much 
might be done by showing the 
folly, the wastefulness, the in- 
jury to health, the abridgment 
of life, which arise from the eating 
or drinking of any thing, which 
a man’s own farm, in England, 
cannot produce, and that, too, 
withthe greatest facility? Lord 
MILTON some time ago, gb- 
served, that where the husband- 
men dived most within themselves, 
they were the most. miserable. 
But, he may be assared, that. 
this misery .arises from .some 
“Look,” said he, 
** at Agricultural Poland.” But, 
look at Agricultural America, | 


other cause. 


say. The Poles must-buy cloths, 


Prices oF Foop. 
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or else they are manufacturers too ; 


and, the American farmer buys 
very little indeed. I do not 
know that I.ever,saw an Eng- 
lish blanket in.an American farm- 
house ; and how many scores of 
them have I slept in! They 
make, at the farm-houses, the 
whole of their bedding; weavers 
going from house to house. Nine 
tenths of their clothing, the farm- 
er’s coal not excepted. And, in- 
deed, who can suppose that the 
clothing and bedding of ten mil- 
lions of people are carried across 
the seain ships! The farmer is 
his. own carpenter nine times out 
often. Mends, if not makes, his 
own ploughs and harrows. Kills 
his own meat, makes his own 
grain into bread. And, in short, 
the maxim is to buy nothing if he 
can, by any means, avoid if- 
And the very best livers upon 
the face of this earth are the 
American Farmers. ‘Theirs is a 
life of moderate labour and great 
abundance of good things, all 
things, to use the words of the 
OldChancellor Fortescue, that 





make life easy and. pleasant, 
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Here, too, is the sure and cheap 
defence of Nations. Here are 
men always able and ready to de- 
fend the country; and that done, 
A Mr. 


STANHOPE, apparently from the 


to return to their homes. 


tenor of his speech, at the India- 
House, a very worthy man, talk- 
ed, there, the other day, of the 
hundred millions of his fellow- 
suijects in India! I wisi they 
were all in—-——No, God for- 
give me, I do not wish any such 
thing. But, they, poor crea- 
tures, are no fellow-subjecis of 
mine nor of Mr. Stanhope neither. 
They are swarms of meek, harm- 
less human beings, that would be, 
I dare say, very well if left to 
themselves, but who are rendered 
miserable by our foolish greedi- 
ness and false ambition, for which 
‘we are repaid in the taxation and 
slavery that they bring upon our- 


We have, 
couple of millions to pay pre- 


selves, it seems, a 
sently to the thing called the East 
India Company. And for what ? 
Doubtless we shall have papers 


enough to show for jit, if that is 
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all. I dare say it will be all 
very accurately stated in Ru- 
pees, and those turned into sterl- 
ing to a fraction of a thousandth 
part of a farthing. But, how 
comes it, that this immense 
“ Empire in the East” is not 
able to do without part of the 
rents of English landlords, and 
of the labour of English trades- 
men, farmers, labourers, and ar- 
tizans*? How comes it, that we 
must pay taxes on our own Malt 
and Salito be given towards the 
support of this glorious Empire 
Pitt and Dundas 


made atreaty with the East In- 


in the East? 


dia Company, which became an 
Act of Parliament, according to 
which act the Company was to 
pay to the nation half a milliona 
year for 20 years, I think it was. 
The Company paid one half mil- 
lion (or, at least, they said so), 


and from that day to this the na- 


tion has been paying money to the 


Company ! 
It is high time to inquire into 
these things. When a man is 


said to have got money in India 
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the trath is, he has got it out of 


/ 


English taxes: the 


However, 
thing is all of a piece, from the 
very top to the very bottom. 
Only think of “ Westminster’s 
** Pride,” No. Q’s father, and 


two or three more, receiving 
1,200]. a year each for setiling 
something about the Nabob of 
Debts! 


come, mind you, out of English 


Arcot’s These salaries 
Taxes ; and they have been going 
on, in dfferent hands, for, I 
believe, nearly, or quite, thirty 


years! Was ever such a set- 


tling of accounts heard of before? 


However, it is nonsense to talk 
about it. The whole thing alto- 
gether is so wild, so monstrous, 
and appears so romantic and fabu- 
lous,that one cannot have patience 
to speak of it in sober language. 

But (and now we return from 
this long ramble aside), let prices 
keep down; let farmers fling up 
their farms; let the landlords 
come up with empty purses ; let 
the labourers of England get their 
belly full; let the Salt Tax and 
the Malt Tax be taken off; and 
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we shall soon see, that there will 
be no more immense fortunes 
brought from India ; and, I ven- 
ture to predict, that the Nabob of 
Arcot’s Debts will be settled in a@ 
(rice. 

Nothing does India afford us, 
But, if 
it did, the Americans, who pay 


that is of any wse to us, 


nothing towards the support of 
that vain-glorious concern, have 
all things that it produces for half 
the price that we have them at: 
There was a man, in patliament,.. 
some years ago, named Metcalf, 
who was a soniething in the India 
aflairs, who had the impudence, 
or folly, perhaps both, to reckon 
amongst our gains by India the 
revenue arising from tea ; that Is 
to say, our gains consisted of 


/ 


taxes paid by ourselves! Now, 


‘adopting the gross, the beastly, 
supposition, that this was « gain, 
would it not have been better to 
have had the gain upon Malt ? 
The Agriculturasses would have 
discovered some sense, if they 


had petitioned against the impor- 


tation of tea; or, at any rate, 
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against being taxed to pay money 
to maintain a foreign country in 
order that that country might send 
hither a parcel of stuff to essen 
the consumption of barley. 

This Company has got a debt 
too, and nota small one by any 
means ; and for this also the na- 
tion, is, in the end, answerable! 
But, O, lord! It is such a mess ; 
such a hodge-podge altogether, 
that it half turns one’s brain but 
to think of it. The truth is, how- 
ever, that the monstrous thing 
has swelled up during the delirium 
of war and paper-money ; and, 
it will and must now all sink down 
again. Itisa true bubble, which 
is just now beginning to burst. 
The whole thing has changed its 
character since Pitt took posses- 
sion of it. It has gone on in its 
own monstrous way. The paper- 
mill ground the millions out of the 
bones of the labouring ‘lasses, 
without their knowing it, and 
without the landlords or even the 
I will 


do these two the justice to say, 


government knowing. it. 


that they did the thing without 
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design. They prospered, the 
very mark of prosperity struck 
the eye, the labourers perished, 
the little farmers became paupers, 
and the cause was hidden from 
the eyes of landlords, government, 
and even from the paper-money 
makers themselves. But, now 
that it is discovered, it would be 
criminal indeed, not to tear it up 
by the roots ; not to apply a 


radical cure ! 





TO MR. BAINES, 


Proprietor of the Leeds Mercury. 


Kensington, 11. July, i821. 
Sir, 
The last number of the Re- 
| gister contains a letter from me 
‘to Mr. Birkbeck of the Illinois 


Territory. It quotes from the 





paper of our ‘ unassailable” 
and “ incorrupible” Scotch-poli- 
| tician, three paragraphs, purport- 
ing to be part of a letter written 
by Mr. Birkbeck to “ a friend in 


‘© Yorkshire.” 


These paragraphs 
contain some very spiteful ,.re- 


marks on me; and I said, or 
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meant to say, that our unassail-, this, application on my own ac- 
able and incorruptible. gentleman |count.so much as on account of 
was guilty of one of his .natiye}those, .who are liable to haye 
tricks in handing the slander|been misled by Mr. Birkbeck’s 
about. I now, find,,from what is |letter. I am, in spite of all pro- 
reported to me, that the whole | vocation, loath to impute a bad 
4etier, or, at least, a,much larger motive to that gentleman. I can 
part of it, was published in your|make great allowances for _ his 
paper, from which the inscrutable | mortification. But, when we 
being made the extract. in, ques-| Cons der the fatal effects of his 
tion, selecting that part which delusive statements; when we 
contained aspersions on me, as|cousider that the gratification of 
being, in his mind, best calculated | his.ambition (for I would fain be- 
to afford useful information to his| lieve it not to be avarice) has 
readers, and particularly to aj already produced so, much ruin 
little junto of taylors and copper-} 294 misery amongst those who 
smiths and stock-jobbers, become | hed all the means of leading easy 
would-be financiers, of whose}@nd happy lives in. the settled 
lucubrations the inscrutable being | parts of America, we are par- 
is the promulgator, and with|tekers in the cause of this evil, 
whose friendship and company if we abet him in propagating 
he is honoured. his delusions. 


Now, Sir, I think I have a [ am, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


Wn. COBBETT. 


right to call upon you to insert, 
in your paper, my answer to,Mr. 


Birkbeck’s reflections on me; or, 





to expect, ,that you be pleased to ’ 
P mat ) PNSare AGRICULTUR-ASSES’ EvIDENCE. 


furnish me with the name and 


place of abode of “ the friend in| _Itis curigus enough that.this is 


“« Yorkshire.” I do not make|not out yet! The Committee 
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have given us the Report, but not 
Evidence on which 
founded; and with this our faith- 


the it is 
ful Representatives appear to be 
satisfied » for, they have separated 
without getting ihe Evidence / 
Suppose that a Judge were to go 


and examine witnesses in private, 


and then come and give his charge 


to the Jury; and that the Jury 
were to say, “ we will hear the 
“* Evidence at a future time.” 
But, suppose what you will, you 
will never suppose any thing to 
come up to this.—Now,. what can 
-be the reason for not getting 
wut this Evidence? © Surely it 
cannot have been kept back on 
account of my notifying that J 
meant to re-publish it and comment 
on it and on the Report! Oh, 
no! And yet, I could have got 
the whole of this Evidence printed 
in 48 hours! The House of 
Commons, or, rather, the people, 
pay dearly enough for their print- 
ing.--Is it supposed, that the 
thing will cool; that it will die 


away ; that the people will forget 


at; that it will become oéd ; that 
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it. will beconie stale and aasty by 
having been mumbled about. by 
the noisy foaming cur of the Times 
news-paper and his like; and, 
that I shall not be able to draw: 
attention to the exposure? Vain 
supposition! The thing is of too 
vitala nature. Besides, we have 
the Report ; and I can relate, with 
regard to the Evidence, what my 
little bird has teld me. So that, 
whether the Evidence be publish- 
ed, or not, I shall, as soon as the 
noise of the Coronation is over; 
as soon as “‘ the wine is. gone out 
*‘ of Nabal,”’ dissect this pretty 
thing, and lay all its parts bare to 
public view.—Mind, brother Re- 
formers, this, this is the matter, 
to which we are tolook. Here 


you will see, that the question 
must come to issue between the 
landlords and the fund-lords ; and, 
when that question comes to is- 
sue, it will be for us to put our- 
selves on the side of that party 
which we find to be for a Reform 
of the Commons’ House of Parlia- 
ment. For years I have been 
telling you, that this is what we 
have to look to ; and I nowsee it 
approaching: I see that at hand, 
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which will give the people their 
rights and surround the king’s 
throne with real Glory. 





PARLIAMENT IS PROROGUED! 
Well; I thank God! It has 


been sitting almost three years ; 


for there has been very little inter- 
mission since the opening of that 
famous parliament that passed the 
Bill, known by the name of that 
fine lofty young *Squire, Mr. 
Peet. We have the Peel Bill 
Parliament, the Six- Acts Parlia- 
ment, and the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties Parliament, al! running, 
Gad! |] 
began to think, that it was Seance 
Permanente, as the French used 
to call it. However, il is over 


for a while; and I thank God 


as it were, into one. 


-heart. 





and the king for it, with all my 
No move acts can be 


passed, at any rate, till it meet 
again. 





CORONATION. 
The king (God bless him) is, 


it seems, to be crowned neat 
Thursday. Some people are 
saying, that he might do very 
well without it. 

I don’t think so; 


without a Crown and Robes, is 


No; hang it; 
for a king 


like a Peacock without top-knot 
and tail. 





NOTICE. 

The present Number closes the 
39th Volume, and an Index to it 
will be attached to the next num- 
ber. 


— 


™“ 
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HE Times Newspaper, in 

reporting a late s»vech of the 
Attorney-General, made him to say 
falsely, that he had continued prose- 
cuting the persons in the employ of 
R. CARLILE, until he had occasioned 
the shutting up of the shop, 55, Fleet- 
Street; to counteract this malicious 
statement, the following CATA- 
LOGUE ofR. CARLILE’S Pustica- 
TIONS, sow on sale at 55, Fleet-Street, 
is submitted to public notice :— 


Works of Tuomas mer" 


Case of the Officers of Excise 
Common Sense - - - = = 
American Crisis - - - - 
Public Good - - - - 
Letter to the Abbe Ray ae - 
Dissertations on Government, &c. 
Prospects on the Rubicon - 
* Rights of Man, Part 1 - - & 
Do. Do. Part2 - - 3 
Letter to Addressers - - - - | 
Dissertations on first Principles of 
Government - - - - - - 0 
Agrarian Justice - - 0 
Decline and Fall of the English 
System of Finance - - - - 0 
Letter toGeorge Washington - 1 
Leiters to the Citizens of America 1 
Miscellaneous Letters and Essays 5 
Miscellaneous Poems - - - O 
Do. hot-pressed, fine paper - 1 
Appendix toDo. - - - - - 
Theological Works, Part4- - 2 
Appendix to Theological Works 0 
Letter to Camille Jordan on 
Priests, Bells, and Public Wor- 
ship - - --+-+-+es+ -+ 0 
A superior Edition of the above 
Political and Miscellaneous Works 
may be hadin bds. in 2 vols. at £2, 
with a Memoir and Portrait pre- 
fixed. 
Portrait of Thomas Paine for 
binding with the above - - Il 
Proofs for framing - - - - 1 
A Memoir of Thomas Paine to ac- 
company his works, by R. Car- 
ed's se} aes « « |S 
To the persons who have the writ- 
ings of Thomas Paine this little me- 
moir will be found equally satisfactory 
to those which form a volume. It is 
equally illustrative of the life and 


"0 
l 
+ 
0 
l 
1 
0 
3 


cootoases es 





edition of 
might be had 


* A common blue paper 
Rights of Man, Part I., 
at Is, 6d. per copy. 
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character of that celebrated man, and 
its compactness is owing to the com- 
piler having abstained from making 
quotations from the writings of Mr. 
Paine, and from inserting his corres- 
pondences, which serve unnecessarily 
to swell the memoirs written by other 
persons, as they form but arepetition 
of matter, which might be found in 
the collection of his works. 

This sixpenny memoir of that no- 
BLE OF NATURE, is earnestly recom- 
mended to the public, as a true por- 
trait, by the Copiler. 

N.B. The Report of the Trials of 
Richard Carlile for publishing the 
Theological Works of Thomas Paine, 
and Palmer’s Principles of Nature, 
will be completed in the course of the 
present year in twepenny sheets. 


In Four Volumes, edited by R. Car- 
lile. Price £\ \\s. 6d. 

THE REPUBLICAN.—A few sets 
of this work still remain for sale, and 
persons wishing to complete their sets, 
have still an opportunity. The only 
numbers out of print at present are 
1 and 3 of vol. I. and 13 of vol. 4. Of 
which a few of each will be reprinted, 
in the course of the present year; to 
accommodate all subscribers who may 
have sets incomplete for the want of 
them. 

THE DEIST.—The second vo- 
lume of this work might be still had, 
and several cf the pamphlets which 
were comprised in the first volume. 
First volumes complete have become 
very scarce, and the Editor has pur- 
chased back a few ata higher price 
than he originally sold them for. He 
would recommend to the admirers of 
this work, to purchase the several 
parts that are now on sale, as he hopes 
by and by, to reprint those which 
are outof print. If not reprinted, it 
is not of so much consequence, as in 
many other works, as the work itself 
is chiefly a reprint, and every distinct 
pamphlet complete of itself. It was 
intended to form but a collection of 
the best Deistical pamphlets. 

The following are now on sale be- 
longing lo vol I. 
WATSON REFUTED.—Beéing n 
Answer to the Apology for the Bible ; 
in a series of Letters to the Bishop of 
Liandaff, by Samuel Francis, M.D. 

stit ched—Price 2s, Gd. 

THE CHRISTIAN MYSTERY, a 
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Chinese Tale ; by Voltaire. Thoughts 
on the Christian Religien, by an Ame- 
rican Deist. Deism examined, with 
a few Ideas on miraculous Conversion. 
A Letter to Sir Samuel Shepherd. Knut. 
Attorney General, upon his prosecu- 
tions of Richard Carlile, to which is 
added a Letter to Mr. Carlile, anda 
Letter extracted from the Morning 
Chronicle, stitched—lIs. 6d. 

THE GOD OF THE JEWS, or. 
Jruovan UNVEILED: with Strictures 
on the lives of the Hebrew Saints, and 
remarks on the Jewish Theoeracy ; to 
which is prefixed, a Letter to the 
Bishop of Liandaff, bds. 3s. 

N.B. This isan answer to Bishop 
Watson’s Apology forthe Bible. Itis 
the work of a poor bookseller, now 
living at Edinburgh, and although it 
has been published in that City as well 
as in London, it has escaped prosecu- 
tion. 

Volume IT. might be had complete 
at 13s. or in separate pamphlets at the 
following Prices. 


CHRISTIANITY UNVEILED, 


being an Examination of the Princi- 
ples and Effects of the Christian Reli- 
gion; translated from the French of 
Boulanger, sti'ched, 3s. 


N. B. A common paper edition of 
this pamphlet might be had at Is. Gd. 

The Important Examination of the 
Holy Scriptures. By M. Voltaire. 
Price Is. Gd. 

Price 5s. bds, —LETTERS TO 
EUGENIA. Now first translated from 
the French of M. Freret. 

Price 2s.—The LIFE of DAVID; 
or, the History of the Man after God’s 
own heart. 

Price 2s—A LETTER to the Rey. 
Dr. SAMUEL CHANDLER. From 
the writer of the History of the Man 
after God's own Heart. 

N. B. This work forms the counter- 
part of the foregoing, and would be 
appropriately called a second part of the 
Life of David. They are two admi- 
rable and well written. pamphlets of 
the last century 

TWO CURIOUS ENGRAVINGS. 
To bind up with the Deist as frontis- 
pieces. emblematical of the triumph of 

eason and Justice over Superstition. 
—Price 6d. each. Prodofs in quarto 
for a franie, }‘rice Is. 

Price 3s5.—An ENQUIRY into the 
Cause of the Progress and Establish- 
mefht of the Christiah Religion, com- 


ApVERTISEMENTs. 
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monly called Gibbon’s celebrated five 
causes; being the fifteenth and six- 
teenth chapters of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. By Ed- 
ward Gibbon, Esq. 

Suerwin’s Life of THOMAS 
PAINE. Price 7s. 6d. 

Price 3s. 6d.—VoLTAtre on RE- 
LIGIOUS TOLERATION, 

Price Is. — SAUL, A DRAMA, 
translated from the French of Vol- 
taire. 

Price 4d. each. — COPIES ofthe 
INFORMATION, by the Attorney- 
General and the Indictment by the 
Society for propagating Vice, against 
R. Carlile, for publishing the Theolo- 
gical Werks of Thomas Paine. 

The SPEECH of Mr. JOANGALE 
JONES, at the British Forum on 
the question of Mr. Carlile’s prose- 


cution. 

The SPEECH of Mr. JAMES 
MITLUS, on the same Subject, 

Price ls. —A MASTERPIECE on 
POLITICS. By William Andrews, 
author of a Letter from a Tradesman 
in London to his Uncle in Yorksh'ré, 

Price 64.—REPORT ofthe TRIAL 
of Mrs. JANE CARLILE, on an ex- 
officio Information, for publishing 
No. 8, vol. 3, of the Republican. 

N. B. The defence on this trial, 
which a full report is given, will be 
found to comprise the pith of that ex- 
cellent pamphlet published during the 
usurpation of Oliver Cromwell, en- 
titled Killing no Murder. 

A SERMON on TITHES. 
Sussex Freeholder, 2d. 

The WRBATH of FREEDOM. 
Being a collection of Songs in the 
cause of Universal Liberty. Price 
Is. 6d. 

Price 4d.— The Accusation, Con- 
demnation, and Abjuration of GAL- 
ILEO, the famous Astronomer, for 
asserting that the Earth was round, 
and revolved round the Sun, contrary 
to the doctrines of the Holy Bible. 


N. B. This pamphlet ought to be 
preserved by every lover of truth, as 
a specimen of the ignorunce imposed 
upon mankind by Priestcraft. 

Price coloured 5s. plain 3s.—MAN- 
CHESTER MASSACRE. A full 
description of the bloody attack made 
upon the inhabitants of Manchester 
and its vicinity, assembled on St. Pe- 
ter’s Plain, to discuss the best-means 
fer obtaining a Reform of the Parlia- 


By a 
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ment, by the Yeomanry Cavalry of 
Manchester and Cheshire, on the 16th 
of August, IS19. 


N.B. This isa large print got up 
under the directions of R. Carlile, and 
by all the information he can get has 
not been equalled by any hitherto 
published on the same subject. 


Price 2d. each.— The following 
Pamphlets written and edited by R. 
Carlile have been published in the pre- 
sent year. 

A New Year’s Address to the Re- 
formers of Great Britain. 

Second Address and Correspondence. 

Third Address and Correspondence. 

Fourth Address and Correspondence. 
with Notices of the Vice and Constitu- 
tional Associations, and a Pamphilet 
lateiy published in the name of Mr. 
Robert Wedderburn, entitled ** High 
heeled Shoes for Dwarfs in Holiness,” 
containing an imperfect Statement of 
Subscriptions for Mr. W. 


N. B. Those Addresses and Corres- 
pondences will be continued as oceasion 
might require. 


The following Subscriptions have 
been received towards the Fine and 
Expences of Mr. R,. Cartive :— 

& s; d. 
Birmingham - - - 12 6 
Chichester - 13. O 
Cambridge - eo oO 
Crayford 0 
Dartford 0 


Deptford 0) 
Edinburch 0 
Plertford - 6 
The Island of Jamaica j 0 
Leeds - - - ; 
Lynn - 7 

Manehester - 

Macclesfield 

Nottingham 

Norwich 

Oldham - 1 
Pulborough - I 
Portsea - - l 
Richmond, Yorkshire l 
Sheffield - - 5 
Stokesley, Yorkshire 
Stockport ss l 
Wisbeach --+- 2 
London and its vicinity 


- 138 


£197 6 6 
Subscriptions are received at 55, 
Fleet Street, London. 


JuLy 14, 1821. 
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Price Is. —AN ADDRESS TO 
MEN OF SCIENCE, Calling upon 
them to stand forward and vindicate 
the Truth, from the foul grasp and 
perseeution of Superstition, and ob- 
tain for the Island of Great Britain the 
noble appellation of the Focus of Truth, 
whence mankind shall be illuminated, 
and the black and pestiferous clouds of 
Persecution and Superstition be ba- 
nished from the face of the Earth, as 
the only sure prelude to universal 
peace and harmony among the human 
raee. In which a ske'ch of a proper 
system for the education of youth, is 
also submitted to their judgment. 


Shortly will be published. — OB- 
SERVATIONS ON DR. GRE- 
GORY’S LETTERS on the Evi- 
dences of the Christian Religion, in a 
Leiter to the Rev. William Wait, 
A. B. of King’s Square, Bristol. 





Just Published, price 4s. 

QTOCK EXCHANGE. The 

error of tolerating this as an En- 
closed Market in Centumacy of the 
Statute Law. Its Interest descrihed 
and shewn to be adverse to the Capita- 
list and Stockholder, and to have 
caused the ruin or secession of all the 
Loan Contractors, from Boyd to Gold- 
smidt, to the aggrandisement of Stoek 
Exchange Milords: the extraordinary 
Profit and Advantage that would en- 
sue te the Banker, Stockhelder, and 
Sinking Fund, by making the daily 
purchases for that Fund, as also for 
the Saving Banks publickly in the Ro- 
tunda of the Bank, instead ofas hitherto 
in the ineclosed Stock Exchange. Stock 
Exchange Hoaxes superior to the 
Simple Cochrane Experiment as shewn 
in the Stock Exchange Telegraph. 
The Old Palace-yard Pop Gun Plot, 
the 4th May; and the ruin of Buck- 
wood’s Banking-house, with the Set- 
tling day described ; and the Ticket 
Pocketing Trick to accomplish the 
Stock Exchange Bear Account against 
the Public Bull; the Banker’s Clearing 
House, as a financial operation shewn ; 
the Error of the Restriction Bill is not 
participated in the immense profit it 
levied to the Bank from the Public— 
and the greater error in Lord Castle- 
reagh not superseding it by a Treaty of 
Commerce ; Lotteries, with a Tax sub- 
mitted on Time Bargains to supersede 
them ; produces @obling and the iniqui- 
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tous Lock up Scheme, with the Pall-mall 
R—I1 connection ; the disproportionate 
Positions of Indoor Jobber Broker and 
Capitalists; with the Evils of Stock 
Exchange Gambling in anecdotes of 
Peers Bankers, Bank Defaulters, &c, 
&c.&e. 


By Effingham Wilson, Royal Ex- 
change; and may be had of the Buook- 
sellers. 





Just Published, by W. Clark, 20). 


Strand, opposite St. Clement’s Church, | 


A N hitherto suppressed Poem, 
by Lord Byron, entitled WALTZ, 
elegantly printedin 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 


2. KILLING NO MURDER, vwrit- 
ten by COLONEL TITUS during 
the Protectorship of OLIVER CROM- 
WELL, who is said by. different 
historiansto have NEVER SMILED after 
the publication of it. Printed in 4to. 
from the original, without any altera- 
tion in orthography or punctuation, 
price 2s. Gd. 

*,* An informer employed by the 
** Society for the Suppression ofVice,” 
better knownas the ** Vice Society,”’ 
said, when purchasing a copy of 
** QuEEN Mas’’ of Mr. Clark, ** This 
** is a good book, (meaning KILLING 

* NO MURDER) the principes laid 
down init could be well made to ap- 
ply to Castlereagh and the whole 
* of his junto.”’ See Mr. Clark’s Peti- 
lion, presented to the House of Com- 
mons by Dr. Lushington, on Tuesday 
the 10th inst., which will shortly be 
published, with a Letter tothe Saintiy 
Witperrorce. By. W. Crark, on 
his stating to the House of Commons 


‘ 


. 
© ° 
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that ** he knew informers were NOT 
‘** employed by the Suppression of Vice 


** J will not call hima liar, but, 
* Twill indubitably prove him such.”’ 


3. REFLECTIONS on the LIFE 
and DEATH of LORD CLIVE, by 
Mr. THOMAS PAINE. This piece, 
which is a specimen of beautiful writ- 
ing, never appeared in this country 
tilt Mr. Clark, who brought it from 
the United States, published it.— 
Price 3d. 

4. ESSAYS on SUICIDE, M1IRA- 
CLES, and the IMMORTALITY of 
the SOUL. By DAVID HUME. 
Price Is. 


5. WREATH of FREEDOY, be 
ing a Collection of Songs in fayour of 
Public Liberty; many of them are 
American Republican Songs, which 
are inno other collection. Price 1s. 6d. 


6. MANIA of EMIGRATING to 
tae UNITED STATES, EXPOSED. 
Price }s. 

7. DE FOE’s TRUE-BORN ENG- 
LISHMAN. Price 64. 

+. FUN BOX BROK® OPEN; 
crTwrteries Exposep.- Price 6d. 

). Mr. Clark-has a few copies of 
INERWIN’S LIFE of PAINE. 
Price 7s. 6d... This is the only work 
that has done jastice to-the memory of 
Mr. Paine. 

10. TRIFLING MISTAKE, by 
JOUN CAM HOBHOUSE,:M. P. 
for WestmMiNStTER. For the writing 
and publishing of this pamphlet, Mr. 
Hobhouse waS sent to Newgate by the 
then existing House of Parliament. 
Price Is, Svo. ; 





Printed by c.c LEMENT, aad Published by youn M.Conrert,t, Clement's Inn, 
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